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= 1933. 


1—Production Curtailment: 


one percent thirty days. 
check. 

b—Invoices covering stocks shipped in late Fall or Winter months for Spring 
use may be dated not later than April Ist. 

c—Interest at the rate of six per cent per annum shall be charged on accounts 
from date of maturity. 

d—Retail terms of sale shall not exceed thirty days net. 

e—Consumers of any class shall not be quoted wholesale prices. 
are those who buy Nursery stock but do not resell. 

f—The payment or allowance to any customer of secret rebates, credits, or 
unearned discounts, whether in the form of money or otherwise, is prohibited. 


Adopted by the A. A. N. at Chicago, July 1933 


2—Consignment Selling—No Nurseryman shall directly or indirectly sell stock on 
consignment. 


3—Grading Standards—Grading Standards adopted by 
tion of Nurserymen at the conventions of 1923, 1928, 1930, and 1931 shall be adopted. 


4—Terms of Sale—Terms of Sale shall conspicuously appear on all published price 
lists, special quotations, acknowledgments of orders and invoices. 

a—Wholesale terms of sale shall not exceed sixty days net, with cash discount 

of two percent for payment within ten days from date of invoice and shipment, or 

Payment shall be defined as payment by cash or current 


5—Competitive Nursery Stock—The trade shall not handle Nursery stock pro- 
duced by any tax-supported or tax-exempt institutions or organizations, such as state 
or municipal departments or parks; or by consumers’ Nurseries. 


6—Nursery Trade Statistics—The convention regarded the frequent and sys- 
tematic gathering and dissemination of statistical information concerning past trans- 
actions with reference to the production, distribution, and marketing of its products 





= 3 That during the fall of 1933 and Spring of 1934 (com- 
=t bined) 25% less plants be propagated and planted than the average of the yearly 
planting in the Fall and Spring seasons of the years 1930-1931, 1931-1982 and 1932- 
Curtailment of propagation and planting for the season 1934-1935 shall be 
subject to determination in the light of statistics of production and distribution com- 
piled as hereafter provided: 
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ok as vital to the existence of the Nursery industry. It urgently recommended the es- —~ 

-— tablishment of an agency for gathering and publishing such statistics, and further Sa = 

= recommended that the signers of any trade agreement filed under the Agricultural -=— 1] |e 
= Adjustment Act agree to furnish such information to such agency as may be desig- Ra HS yf 
a nated. ==] hiey’¢ 
——4 7—Credit Information—Some method of collecting credit information was also -—— vy 
—- considered of vital importance to the Nursery trade and its members were urgently -———F ky 
4 recommended to make use of established credit organizations or establish their own -— 

=e credit agency. a k 
= = 

——> The personnel of the Nurserymen’s National Planning Committee is: — ’ 
—— Siebenthaler, Chairman, Dayton, Ohio; Donald Wyman, North Abington, Mass.; — | y 
—— Henry Chase, Chase, Alabama; Paul Fortmiller, Newark, N. Y., and Paul C. Stark, = 

a ay 

—— Louisiana, Missouri. = 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—C tions on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Pm ne na Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations, We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce engravings relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, ete. Engravings will 
be made from photographs at cost. 

Advertising—Last forms close (semi-monthly) on the 10th 
anil 25th of each month. If proofs are wanted, copy should be 
on hand one week earlier. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN?” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
gaged in Commercial Horticulture—the carlot operator. Here is 
concentrated class circulation of high character—the Trade 
——_ of Commercial Horticulture, quality rather than 
quantity. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements 
that do not represent reliable concerns. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN,” 
semi-monthly, on ist and 15th, will be sent to any address in 
the United States for $2.00 a year; Foreign $2.50 a year; Canada 
= na year. Single copies of current volume, 15c; of previous 
volumes, 


L. M. GEMINDER 
General Manager 
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AMERICAN sitet PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean Gouiiins 
of commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. 
honest, fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of 
modern business methods. | 

Cooperation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
unlts, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 

INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—“AMERICAN NURSERY- 
MAN” makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 
in its absolutely independent position and rates the welfare of 
the Nursery Trade above every other consideration. | 

OF This Magazine has no connection wagers with a par- 
ticular enterprise. Ab ly an t im all 
it~ dealings. 

Though it happens that its place of publication is in the ecast- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly National in its char- 
acter and International in its circulation. 

Its mews and advertising columns bristle with announce- 
ments from every news corner of the Continent. 

It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
“rentesxt callings—Commercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
eee Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 
tion, 








39 State Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















Classified Business pete In ceed Issue 


AN INDEX OF CURRENT WANTS AND OFFERINGS IN THE NURSERY TRADE 


American Bulb Company..... Imperters Bulbs, Seeds, Etc....... 51 
Bernardin, €. Bi .. ccccccccs Generai Nursery Stock ........... 51 
Bobbink & Atkins........... Broadleaf Evergreens, Etc........ 51 
CM, conwvedededeteuel PT eT e 50 
Burr & Company, C. R. ..... General Nursery Stock ........... 51 
Canterbury Nurseries....... it tt ab aes Wea kue eelnn onda ® 42 
Castle Chemical Co. ....... EE cc itniken eihiri ietiiadaitee ei ait 51 
NTE, cnssncdwecence Rn ee ne 49 
Chase Company, ee 48 


Climbing Roses 


SS GT Oe caiveacceceea Hand Colored Photographs ....... 42 
Harmel Peony Co. .......... PE tit dcctGeewewbuehh<esesiedte 50 
re Tree and Shrub Seed............. 42 
Hill Nursery Co., D. ......... Evergreen Specialists ............ 52 
Hogansville Nurseries ...... DEL cu cinigheahicnbiue ae en kee 51 


Horticultural Advertiser ....English Trade Paper ............. 42 
Howard Rose Co. ...........  CGaveektinasenvecienwadaaes 42 
ligenfritz’ Sons Co., |. E. ....Fruits and Ornamentals ......... 51 
Leonard & Son, A. M. ....... a a ee 50 

sri has ta 50 


<t18e6useeseuad Nursery Stock 
évekeeeusane Privet and Berberis.............. 51 


Long, F. G. 
Lovett, Lester C. 


Monroe Nursery ........-.-. Fruits and Ornamentals .......... 51 
Painesville Nurseries ....... General Nursery Stock ........... 49 
Princeton Nurseries ........ General Nursery Stock ........... 42 
Storrs & Harrison Co. ...... General Nursery Stock ........... 49 
Southern Nursery Co. ....... Special Announcement ........... 50 
SE ccs cannes eneeees Nursery Salesman .............0. 50 
Westminster Nurseries....... California Privet, Etc. ........... 50 
Wilson & Co., C. E..........-. doing Gut Gheek .....ceceseccess 42 
Wohlert, A. EB. ...ccccccccccs Japanese Cherries, Crabs ......... 50 











LINING OUT STOCK 


NOTICE 


All “American Nurserymen” wishing to 
do business with Europe should send for the 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Over 100 Leading Varieties 


DECIDUOUS and EVERGREEN 
Special Offer—Early Orders 
AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII 
BARBERRY THUNBERGI 
IBOTA PRIVET 
ROSA MULTIFLORA JAPONICA 
(Best Understock) 
Write for Complete List. 


C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 


Manchester, Conn. 





CLIMBING ROSES 


One of the most popular of the new books. 
Written by G. A. Stevens, secretary of the 
American Rose Society and associate editor of 
the American Rose Annual. Tells what Climb- 
ing Roses are, how they may best be grown any- 
where in America, and discusses from the stand- 
point of intimate knowledge suitable varieties 
for all uses. 

Certain to make the reader a climbing-rose 
enthusiast. 

Pages 220, 64 full-page illustrations in both 
colors and black and white. Postpaid $2.00. 


American Nurseryman, P. O. Box 124, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 














Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 





Canterbury Hoxluond 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 















HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 
When in need of one or more books on 
Nursery practice or horticulture in any 
phase, apply for list (160 books) and 
price quotations to: 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. - INC. 


ele} 1Ici 1.8 ae 


HAND COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 


ACTUALLY CREATE BUSLNESS 


Shrubs, Perennials, Evergreens, Roses 

in Life-Like Reproduction 
PROOF—IT’S FREE 
Hamilton | St. 


WRITE FOR 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 
This is a British Trade Paper read week- 
ly by all the chief accredited horticultural 
traders. Annual subscription to cover cost 
of postage, $1.85. Money orders payable 
at Nottingham. 
As the H. A. 
applicants should, with 
send a copy of their catalo 
evidence that they belong to 
-eed trades. Address 
Horticultural Advertiser (1930) Ltd. 


Nottingham, England 


ROSE BUSHES 


Wholesale Growers 


Howard Rose Company 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 


is a parey trade medium, 

e subscription, 
e or other 
« nursery or 











SEEDS 


HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 
Ageats for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 





P. O. Box 124, Rochester, N. Y. 











B. F. CONIGISKY 7" 





Peoria, Ti. 

















Is accomplishing much for the Nursery Trade. 
With a record of fifty-eight years of service. 
Practical departments and active committees. 
National conventions of inestimable value. 
President—Lester C. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. 
Write CHARLES ORE, Secre 














THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


tary, 
1934 CONVENTION, JULY 17-19, NEW YORK’ CITY i ' 


Unite with other Representative Nurserymen through- 
out the country to protect your interests and advance 
your business. Only Nurserymen of high ideals are 
eligible to membership. 
Vice-President—Miles Bryant, Princeton, IIl. 
Louisiana, Mo., for full particulars 


























The Nurseryman’s Forte: 


To Make America More Beautiful and Fruitful 








American Nurseryman 








(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.] 


The Chief Exponent of the American Nursery Trade 
National Journal of Commercial Horticulture 


Entered September 6,1916, at Rochester, N. Y., Post Office as second class mail matter 
WITHOUT OR WITH OFFENSE TO FRIENDS OR FOES, I SKETCH YOUR WORLD EXACTLY AS IT GOES—BYRON 
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The Dreaded Dutch Elm Disease Breaks Out Anew 


Sixty-nine Cases Reported in Small Area in New Jersey—First Discovered in Ohio 
Three Years Ago—Under Control There 


anew in the United States. This time 

it has been fourd in the State of New 
Jersey. Already sixty-nine authentic infect- 
ed trees have been found scattered among 
the elms of an area of perhaps a hundred 
and fifty square miles in Essex, Hudson and 
Passaic counties,” says R. Kent Beattie of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, who has just 
returned to Washington after investigating 
the outbreak in New Jersey. The Public 
Works Administration, acting under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, has au 
thorized the Department of Agricultur? to 
spend up to $80,000 to combat the disease. 

This new epidemic infection is in the vi- 
cinity of our largest seaport and is in an 
area where the elm is one of our most im- 
portant trees, and it is also feared that the 
disease may be present in other localities 
from which it has not yet been reported. 
Therefore, tree lovers everywhere should 
examine their elms. 

The Dutch Elm Disease was unknown un- 
til it appeared in Holland in 1919. Since 
then it has spread through Belgium and 
France to northern Italy, through Germany 
southeastward to the Balkans, northward in- 
to Scandinavia and in 1927 across the Chan- 
nel into England. 

The European history of this infection is 
not reassuring. One report from Germany 
indicates that they have given up hope of 
saving their elm trees, and apparently simi- 
lar conditions exist in France. The dis 
ease is spreading in England and occurs in 
an epidemic form in Holland. Everywhere it 
is killing the elms. It has been suggested 
that this disease in America may parallel 
the chestnut blight affection of a generation 
ago. The latter has practically wiped out 
the chestnut. It hardly seems as though this 
is likely to occur with the elm. 

The disease was discovered in the United 
States first at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1930. That 
year three affected trees were found in 
Cleveland and one in Cincinnati. In 1931 
four more diseased trees were found in 
Cleveland, but none elsewhere. No diseased 
trees were found anywhere in 1932, but in- 
sufficient funds limited scouting. To date 
this year one diseased tree has been located 
in Cleveland. All of the disease found in 
Ohio has been cut out and burned. (A full- 
page article with illustrations, on the seri- 
ousness of the Dutch Elm Disease and te 
Ohio infestations appeared at page 56 of 
the February 15, 1933 American Nursery- 
man). 

“The determination of the presence of the 
disease in New Jersey,” says Mr. Beattie, 
“is very recent. Last September, Mr. Rich- 
ard Walter, Park Foreman at Maplewood, 
noticed in Memorial Park an elm with some 
of its branches wilting. He attributed the 
wilting to drought, but this spring in the 
midst of the abundant rains he found the 
whole tree wilted.° He sent specimens to 
the plant pathologists at the New Jersey Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at New Bruns- 
wick. They forwarded them promptly to the 
Dutch Elm Disease Laboratory at Wooster, 
Ohio, where it was determined that they 
were affected by the dreaded Dutch Elm 
Disease. Further search in Maplewood and 


T ane Dutch elm disease has broken out 


vicinity resulted in finding other trees 
definitely authenticated as affected by the 
Dutch Elm Disease. Numerous suspected 
trees have also been located in Maplewood, 
South Orange, East Orange and elsewhere in 
the region and these are being sampled and 
cultured as rapidly as possible. The dis- 
eased trees are being cut down, the roots 
dug up and all destroyed by burning. Since 
the disease is fatal and the affected trees 
will die in any event within a few months 
or years, immediate destruction is the only 
method that will make possible the saving 
of other trees as yet healthy. 

“An elm tree affected by this disease 
shows wilted or yellow or brownish leaves 
accompanied by brown streaks in the young 
wood of the twigs. The causal fungu:, 
Graphium ulmi, grows in the twigs and fruits 
on cut wood surfaces and in insect tunnels 
in the wood. The fungus attacks not only 
elms but also Zelkowa serrata, the Japanese 
keyaki, a relative of the elm rather uncom- 
mon in the United States. All American 
species of elm tested have proven sus- 
ceptible. The Chinese or Siberian elm is 
somewhat resistant. 

“Unfortunately the Dutch Elm Disease 
cannot be diagnosed for certain in the field. 
There are two or three other diseases that 
have the same visible symptoms. But a 
trained pathologist, when he grows the 
causal fungi from the diseased twigs in cul- 
tures in his laboratory, can distinguish them. 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the Ohio Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station established such a 
laboratory in 1930 and there over fifteen 
hundred specimens with these symptoms 
have been cultured already and the causal 
fungus determined. To make these cultures 
it is necessary to have sample diseased 
twigs that show the brown streaks in the 
wood. These samples need be only about 
the size of a lead pencil. If they have the 
brown streaks in them, the disease can be 
determined. 

“To meet the crisis in New Jersey, the 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture, the 
New Jersey Department of Conservation and 
Development, the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Division of For- 
est Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are all cooperating 
in finding and combating the disease. Local 
shade tree commissions, park superintend- 
ents, and many citizens are uniting to make 
the survey to locate and destroy the disease. 

“The elm is too valuable as a forest and 
shade tree for us to sit idly by and allow it 
to be destroyed. 

“Every resident of the affected region in 
New Jersey, and indeed every tree lover in 
the elm region of the northeastern states, is 
asked to watch for sick elms. 

“Watch your elms for wilted, yellow or 
brown leaves accompanied by brown streaks 
in the young wood. When such cases are 
found, cut pieces of the infected twigs as big 
as a lead pencil and send them to the Di- 
vision of Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Washington, D. C. Or send speci- 
men twigs directly to the Dutch Elm Disease 
Laboratory, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, Ohio, telling exactly where 


the diseased tree is located. 

“Reduction of funds limits so much the 
work of the federal men that it is impossible 
for them to cover the whole elm area in the 
search for this disease. Tree lovers every- 
where must aid us. Please call this disease 
to the attention of your Garden Clubs and 
Horticultural Societies.” 

The Dutch elm disease is most prevalent 
on trees 15 to 40 years old, but in Europe 
both Nursery seedlings and large mature 
trees have been found infected. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture Cir- 
cular 170-C, entitled, “The Dutch Elm Dis- 
ease” gives detailed information in regard 
to this disease. 


Landscape Architects Cooperate 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

The writer spent several weeks through- 
out the Southeast on his return from the 
Chicago meeting, visiting the Trade. I had 
an opportunity to talk considerably about 
the “Nurserymen’s Trade Agreement” as it 
was tentatively adopted by the American 
Association of Nurserymen at the conven- 
tion. Considerable interest was shown by 
those called on; so much so, that we are led 
to believe the Planning Committee will re- 
ceive favorable response to their calls. 

The writer had occasion to sit in with a 
new organization that was organized August 
10 in Houston, Texas. The organization fs 
that of the Landscape Architects and Land- 
scape Contractors, there being around 20 
attending the meeting; and they organized, 
electing Henry Hutchinson, President; Paul 
Teas, Vice-President; and Ben Chambers, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The object of this new 
association is to provide a Working Code 
among themselves, and to cooperate with 
the National Trade Agreements among Nur- 
serymen. 

The Nurserymen in this neighborhood 
have already organized and adopted the 
Code prepared by the Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. 

We believe this is a fine move for the 
Landscape Architects and Contractors to 
make. The object of the Association is to 
cooperate with the Nurserymen and with 
themselves with the object of doing away 
with free Landscape Plans and free Plant- 
ing, as well as Insurance of Nursery stock 
to grow with the additional pay for same, 
and to define the difference between a Land- 
scape Architect whose duty is to draw plans 
and supervise plantings. The Landscape 
Contractor’s duty is to draw plans and carry 
out plans as well as to contract to supply 
the Nursery Stock purchased from Nursery- 
men under the Trade Agreements and plant 
same. 

We are sure that cooperation along this 
line as soon as the public is educated as to 
how to make their plans and carry them 
out will be a great step forward in the Land- 
scape and Nursery Business throughout the 
whole country. 

Nurserymen’s Cooperative Assn., Inc. 
W. C. Griffing, Secy. 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Morris Nurseries, West Chester, Pa., re- 
port business fair, under date of August 1. 
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How the New Deal Affects the Nursery Industry 


A. A. N. Attorney B. Q. Macdonald’s Address at the Chicago Convention Covers All 
Phases of the ““New Deal” in Which Nurserymen Are Interested 


one can say. I am certain of but one 

thing—that we are at the beginning of 
an economic revolution. We are sailing over 
uncharted seas. We do not know just when 
or where we will make land. We should 
not be disheartened by delays nor led astray 
by a mirage. We should counsel together 
as often as need be, and then follow our 
course carefully and prudently. We will 
prudently. We will probably never return 
to the place from which we started, for our 
world is changing. 

If I can help you to see and to read the 
signs of the times I shall be satisfied. I 
hope that you will see them as I do, and 
that you will leave here hopeful and con- 
fident that the new deal means the begin- 
ning of better days for the Nurserymen. 

Let us regard the new deal and see what 
it means. For the time being, let us forget 
both the Industries Recovery Act and the 
Agriculural Adjustment Act. They are in- 
teresting because of their direct application 
to the conduct of business, but of what 
avail is it to an industry to set up a code 
of practice and perhaps to raise prices and 
eliminate the price cutter and the chiseler, 
if there is no buying power in the people of 
this country? It is merely a case of being 
“all dressed up and nowhere to go.” 

Of equal importance then, are those parts 
of the new deal which tend to assure us 
that frozen assets are being thawed out, that 
home ownership is to become more secure, 
that building trades will again become ac- 
tive, that old bills will be paid, that de- 
mands on relief agencies will be lighter, 
that the farmers’ wheat or tobacco or cot- 
ton will buy more, and that idle thousands 
will again be at work. 


Frozen Assets 


Quite recently the farm credit adminis- 
tration, which administers the loan pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
announced that it had arranged to take over 
millions of dollars worth of Wisconsin mort- 
gages, paying for them in cash, but at re- 
duced principal values. This places thirty- 
five millions in cash in the hands of the 
banks, releasing funds to depositors. This 
method of reopening closed banks and re- 
leasing funds to their depositors will con- 
tribute materially to improve business con- 
ditions. The governor of the farm credit 
administration (Mr. Morgenthau) has of- 
fered to extend this plan to any other states 
that are interested. 

It is true that there has been a write down 
of principal values, but there has also been 
a shrinkage of security values, and prop- 
erty, if foreclosed, is worth less than when 
loans were made. It is a choice of ready 
cash, or frozen security with no market. The 
reopening of banks and release of deposits 
is absolutely necessary if business is to go 
forward. This is a part of the new deal. It 
is not compulsory. Wherever the offer is ac- 
cepted, it it means restored buying power. 


Farm Loans 


The Agricultural Adjustment Act is divid- 
ed into two parts, or titles. Title one relates 
to agricultural adjustment and is adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture. It 
is, in some respects somewhat similar to the 
Industries Recovery Act which I shall touch 
on later. 

Title two deals with agricultural credits 
and comes under the jurisdiction of the 
farm credit administration of which Mr. 
Morgenthau is governor. All farm credit 
agencies were merged the latter part of May 
and are under the control of Mr. Morgenthau. 

Title three of the act deals principally 
with federal financing and I shall omit fur- 
ther reference to it. There are two draw- 
backs in connection with the farm ioans, 
that give Nurserymen serious concern. 
Loans are not made to corporate farmers. 
Some banks have refused to lend money to 
Nurserymen being either doubtful of their 
authority,-or unfamiliar with and therefore 


J ox what the future holds for us, no 


skeptical of the security. Perhaps both of 
these difficulties can be worked out later. 

The outstanding features of title two are 
about as follows: 

There are twelve districts, embracing 
every state in the Union, each with a Fed- 
eral Land Bank which may make loans on 
first mortages on farm lands. 

The borrower must be engaged or about 
to become engaged in farming. 

Loans in amounts from $100 to $50,000 
made be made, but preference is given to 
loans of less than $10,000. 

Loans of $25,000 and upwards must be 
approved by the Land Bank commissioner. 

No loan can exceed 50% of the appraised 
normal value of permanent, insured im- 
provements. 

These loans may be made for certain 
definite purposes, namely: 

To provide for the purchase of land for 
agricultural uses. 

For the purchase of necessary equip- 
ment, fertilizer or livestock. 

For buildings for improvement of farm 
land. 

To liquidate indebtedness incurred for 
agricultural purposes, and 

To provide the farmer with funds for 
general agricultural purposes. 


Land Bank loans are made through, and 
with the indorsement of national farm loan 
associations. These are cooperative credit 
corporations operating under the supervision 
of the farm credit administration. Member- 
ship is restricted to farmers who are bor- 
rowers. 

Where there are no local farm loan asso- 
ciations the bank may make direct loans to 
farmers. The borrower subscribes for bank 
stock on the basis of five dollars for each 
one hundred dollars. 

Borrowed. When the loan is repaid, such 
stock will be cancelled at par, or if its value 
is impaired, at its estimated value. 

The basis of appraisal of farm lands is its 
normal value for agricultural purposes and 
its earning power for such purposes is a 
principal factor. Average prices of farm 
commodities during the period 1905-1914 are 
used as a basis for determining normal 
values. 

The actual vost of examination of title, 
appraisal, recording, etc., is charged, but 
when distributed over the long period of 
years for which loans are made, the cost is 
not burdensome. 

The law also authorizes Federal Land 
Banks to exchange Federal farm loan bonds 
for first mortgages on farms executed be- 
fore May 12, 1933 (the date of the act). 

In such cases the amount of the bonds 
may not be greater than the unpaid prin- 
ciple of fifty percent of the value of the land 
and twenty percent of the improvements, 
whichever is the smaller amount. The act 
also permits the banks to pay for such mort- 
gages in cash. 

A farmer will benefit by such exchange, 
as his new mortgage will insure him all the 
privileges of borrowers from the Federal 
Land Bank, including long-term amortize- 
ment, reduced interest, and the privilege of 
paying only interest for five years. 

Another part of the law sets up a fund of 
two hundred millions for loans to farmers 
on first or second mortgages on real and 
personal farm property. Such loans, how- 
ever, may not exceed three-fourths of the 
appraised value. Such loans may be made: 
To provide funds for refinancing, 

To provide capital for farm operations, 
and 
To reacquire farm property foreclosed 

after July 1, 1931. 

During the first three years the borrower 
will not be required to make payments on 
his principal if he is not otherwise in de- 
fault. 

Amortization terms are very liberal. 

The regional agricultural credit corpora- 
tion also makes direct loans to farmers. 
This organization after some hesitation 


granted loans to Nurserymen. It has ruled 
in substance, that Nurserymen whose oper- 
ations are principally conducted in the open 
air and who are engaged in producing Nur- 
sery stock having general utilitarian value, 
may legitimately be considered farmers and, 
as such, eligible to apply to the regional ag- 
ricultural credit corporations for loans— 
provided (1) that the loans can be adequate- 
ly secured by Nursery stock in storage and 
or which has reached a marketable develop- 
ment; (2) that the estimated sales will 
liquidate the loan on or before maturity, that 
is to say, one year; and (3) that the pro- 
ceeds of the loans are to be used for agricul- 
tural purposes. 


The value of this ruling is considerably 
lessened by its administrative interpretation. 
Shade trees and so-called ornamentals have 
been held not to have general utilitarian 
value, and the value of such stock, its 
liquidity and market ability has apparently 
been compared unfavorably with fruit 
stocks. A memorandum on these points 
was recently submitted to the R. A. C. C. 
and it is hoped that a more liberal attitude 
will be taken in considering Nursery loans. 


The importance of the matter lies not only 
in the matter of broadening the R. A. C. C. 
ruling, but its probable effect on the policy 
of the other governmental lending agencies 
just referred to. They are of greater im- 
portance. 


From the standpoint of the farmers whose 
interest is reduced, whose loans are re- 
financed with a long period for repayment, 
who are permitted several years before they 
begin amortization, whose debts are in many 
instances scaled down, and whose land is 
rescued from accomplished foreclosures, this 
is in every sense of the word a new deal. 
From the standpoint of many Nurserymen, 
there has been a misdeal somewhere. I am 
asking for another new deal. 


(To Be Continued) 


[In the next installment of Mr. Mac- 
denald’s address, he discusses the Home 
Loan Bill and its bearing on the Nursery In- 
dustry. ] 


Gladiolus Industry’s Code 


We are informed by Roscoe Huff, Secre- 
tary of American Gladiolus Society, that a 
heavy attendance of commercial gladiolus 
growers is expected at the coming National 
Gladiolus meeting, to be held in La Porte, 
Indiana, August 19 and 20, to discuss the 
various possibilities in connection with much 
needed reforms in certain phases of the 
Gladiolus industry, which might be possible 
under the provisions of the National Recov- 
ery Bill. 

The call for discussion is being issued by 
Merton W. Wentworth, a prominent com- 
mercial grower of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
who has had considerable correspondence 
and contacts with many commercial growers 
throughout the United States. 


Mr. Wentworth and others are making a 
study of the provisions in the Recovery Bill 
and are arranging a program for discussion 
at the coming Show. 

A cordial invitation will be extended to all 
commercial growers of gladiolus to attend 
and have a part in this anticipated meeting. 


lowa Nursery Business Heavy 


During 1932, 268 Iowa Nurserymen ob- 
tained Nursery inspection certificates in 
Iowa, State Entomologist Drake reports. In 
addition, 154 residents of Iowa obtained deal- 
ers’ certificates permitting the purcliase and 
resale of Nursery stock. This placed the 
total number of individuals or companies 
pursuing the Nursery business in the state 
at 422. : 

Mr. Drake said it would be difficult to es- 
timate the amount of the Iowa Nursery busi- 
ness in dollars, but busifiess during the year 


was heavy. 
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we had a 


the 
good atendance at our annual convention. 


Considering depression, 
Officers elected are: President, J. J. Bon- 
nell, Seattle, Wash.; Vice-President-at-Large, 
Knight Pearcy, Salem, Ore.; State Vice-Pres- 
idents, R. H. Hartman, San Jose, Calif.; J. 
G. Bacher, Portland, Ore.; H. E. Andrews, 
Seattle, Wash.; Chas. T. Hawkes, Caldwell, 
Ida; J. J. Porter, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Richard Layritz, Victoria, B. C.; Exec. Sec’y- 
Treas., C. A. Tonneson, Burton, Wash.; As- 
sistant Field Sec’y., R. J. Clary, Pittock 
Bldg., Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash., was 
selected for the 1934 place of meeting. 

Special attention was focused on the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. Nurserymen now 
being classed “Agriculturists,” will make 
up their code accordingly. Nurserymen in 
the Pacific Coast and mountain region, com- 
prising one district, are lining up to sub- 
mit, a code as a unit to be harmonized with 
that of the American Association and pre- 
sented to the Administration. 

Orderly Production. While this first para- 
graph in the code of the American Associa- 
tion is considered, as a matter of fact, of 
paramount importance in a Nursery code, it 
has been in practice by the Pacific Coast As- 
sociation for the past ten years. Nursery- 
men on this Coast will welcome cooperation 
in this measure most enthusiastically. 

Sunday closing of business is one of the 
items Pacific Coast Nurserymen consider im- 
portant, as a fundamental in fair practice. 

As to grading standards, condition of sale, 
and terms of sale, opinion is not far diver- 
gent and likely may be harmonized for gen- 
eral practice throughout both east and 
west. 

The Nurserymen on the Pacific Coast 
have won in their appeal for lower freight 
and express rates. The exceptions made in 
L. C. L. rates in the various transportation 
districts on different commodities, from the 
reclassification rates established to make 
practical the handling of freights in local 
districts, on application by the Pacific Coast 
Association of Nurserymen, was granted for 
the movement of Nursery stocks, which in 
some cases made a lower rate than under 
the previous classification. The request by 
our Association for reduced express rates 
has also been granted, averaging nearly 
25% reduction. The railroad officials on 
this coast are very favorably inclined to co- 
operate with Nurserymen on a fair basis in 
the movement of Nursery products. 

The outlook for improvement in the Nur- 
sery business for the coming season, as a 
number of Nurserymen have reported, is 
very favorable. Fruit stocks have been held 
low in quantity, and much of the surplus in 
crnamental stocks has been cleaned up on 
a buyers’ market. 

C. A. Tonneson, Exec. Secy. 

Burton, Wash. 


Oklahoma Nurserymen Convene 

The mid-summer convention of the Okla- 
homa State Nurserymen’s Association met 
in Stillwater July 25, in connection with the 
Farm Congress at the A. & M. College. The 
meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock by 
President Leo Conard. Invocation by Jim 
Parker. As the time was limited, the presi- 
dent dispensed with his address, but report- 
ed at this time that the action taken at the 
January meeting in regard to reduced ex- 
press rates had the desired effect, as the 
express rates on Nursery stock have been re- 
duced from first class to second class rates, 
through the services of the committee ap- 
pointed at that time. 

“The Out-Door Living Room,” was the 
subject so ably discussed by N. D. Woods. 
He used blackboard illustrations throughout 
his address which made ‘it very interesting 
and instructive as well. B. E. Rey spoke on 
“Location and Designing of Rock Gardens.” 
He brought out many good points. This sub- 
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Marketing Agreement Code Information 


A communication under date of August 7, from Washington carries a statement 
from Major Dunning, an Executive of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in 
which he requests all Nurserymen to promptly sign the Blanket Code pending the 
approval of a Nurserymen’s Code and Marketing Agreement under the Agricultural 


Administration Act. 


It is assumed that he means for this to apply to our non-agricul- 


tural employees and, pending further information, is taken to exclude agricultural 


labor. 


In view of this latest word from the Administration it is suggested that in signing 
the Blanket Code a notation be added that it is “executed to apply to the office force and 
other non-agricultural employees pending adoption and acceptance of a Nurserymen’s 
Code and Marketing Agreement under the Agricultural Administration Act.” 

It is considered of vital importance that all Nurserymen promptly join and plan to 


attend a meeting of their State or Regional Nurserymen’s Association. 


General John- 


son, in his telephone address to a mass meeting in Cleveland, said—‘ All that a law can 
do is to give men a chance to help themselves.”’ 

The Trade Agreement when finally presented at Washington must represent the 
united opinion of the entire industry and every opportunity is being given to the 
Nurserymen of the whole country to express themselves on this subject. 

Meetings are being held in all sections of the country to consider the Tentative 
Code adopted by the American Association of Nurserymen and make such comments 


and revisions as may occur to the members. 


The New England Association, the 


Eastern and New Jersey Associations have already formally approved the Tentative 


Code and other meetings are expected to be heard from in the near future. 


A meeting 


of the Southern Nurserymen’s Association will be held at Jacksonville Beach, Florida, 


August 30-September 1. 


The New York Nurserymen’s Association will meet at Roch- 


ester, New York, August 15, and the Ohio Nurserymen’s Association at Indian Lake, 
August 18. Similar meetings are being called for all the states in the Central region 


and the Pacific Coast and Mountain Region. 


Nurserymen’s National Planning Committee on Trade Agreements 


C. O. Siebenthaler, Chairman 





License Power Available For All Trade Agreements 


The licensing power of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act may be invoked by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make fully opera- 
tive the provisions of any approved market- 
ing agreement, if such action is deemed ad- 
visable, it was pointed out at Washington by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
The statement was made with special refer- 
ence to proposed agreements affecting per- 
ishable commodities such as fresh fruits 
which move rapidly in large quantities in 
the current of interstate commerce. 

If sponsors of an agreement request the 
secretary to license the entire group in- 
volved in the handling of the commodity or 
commodities in the area, and if the Adminis- 
tration deems such licensing necessary, then 


licenses will be issued to all parties hand- 
ling the affected commodity or commodities, 
whether they are signatories to the agree- 
ment or not. 

This policy may be applied to a proposed 
marketing agreement, filed July 22, to regu- 


late the marketing of fresh deciduous tree 
fruits, excepting apples, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, on which a public hearing was 
held in Washington August 1. This agree- 
ment was submitted by W. D. Bennett, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., representing shippers of ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the tonnage of 
fresh California deciduous tree fruits. The 
proposed agreement establishes a commit- 
tee which may regulate the amount of fresh 
deciduous tree fruits entering marketing 
channels by determining the quantities 
which the market, under existing supply 
and demand conditions, can absorb, and 
subsequently allocating to each shipper in 
each district the tonnage which he may re- 
ceive from growers for marketing. 

If this proposed agreement is approved 
and if licensing of all shippers is deemed 
necessary by the Administration in order 
to render operative the provisions of the 
agreement, then all groups of individuals 
who ship fresh California deciduous tree 
fruits, except apples, in the current of in- 
terstate commerce, will be subject to the 
proration and other provisions of the mar- 
keting agreement. 





ject brought forth a general discussion in 
whith Mr. Rey answered many questions. 

George R. Phillips, State Forester, told 
of the state’s plans for reforestation. He 
told of the several camps in Oklahoma, of 
the men enlisted and also of their duties. 
While they are under the control of army 
officers, they are not required to do military 
training. 


“How the Nursery trade may be affected 
by the National Recovery Act” seemed to be 
the main subject of the day and was dis- 
cussed at some length. Dr. Stephens, A. & 
M. College, said that while we may not like 
all of the issues, he felt that we would all 
stand back of the President’s program and 


cooperate. “It is a trend toward industrial 
control, not individual control,” said Dr. 
Stephens. “Increase in national income and 


a better distribution thereof. This is a 
means of cleaning up unfair trade practice, 
which will be a great benefit to all.” He 
urged his listeners to make a code, sign it, 
and get an N. R. A. badge. He quoted Rod- 
ger Babson who said: “We are 37% above 
one year ago but still 18% below normal.” 


Dr. McGinty, A. & M. College, spoke on 
this subject. He talked at great length on 
the necessity of a code and just how the 
National Recovery Act will affect .Nursery- 
men in particular. Also shortening the 
working hours per week and the amount 
paid the employee. His urge too, was to get 


in line with this program and move along 
with the crowd. 


“Business Methods Which Should Be 
Adopted by the Nurseryman,” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Mrs. Jim Parker. 
Tecumseh. This was very ably discussed. 
“New or Noteworthy Fruits” was taken up 
by Prof. G. W. Cochran, A. & M. College. He 
spoke of many but dwelled more on the 
Hansen varieties of plums, and the advis- 
ability of planting them for commercial 
purposes. 

E. F. Chilcott, Woodward, Okla., spoke on 
“Evergreens for Western Oklahoma.” Prof. 
Fred Whitehead, A. & M. College, discussed 
“The Control of Insects on Ornamental 
Plants.” His talk, highly instructive and 
interesting, was appreciated by all. B. F. 
Kiltz, Associate Agronomist, A. & M. Col- 
lege, who spoke on “Lawn Grasses,” named 
many different kinds, but for Oklahoma he 
recommended Bermuda as being the most 
practical. He also spoke very highly of buf- 
falo grass as a lawn cover. Convention at- 
tendants were taken on a tour of inspection 
of grass plots and the State Forest Nursery. 

In the afternoon the meeting reconvened 


_ to discuss further the National Reconstruc- 


t 


tion Act and to compile a proposed code, to 
be presented at the Southwestern Associa- 
tion convention to be held September 6-7, at 
Marlin, Texas. - °* 


Mrs. W. E. Rey, Sec’y. 
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Ralph Thrall Pleott 


Founder of American Nursery 
Trade Journalism 


HE FIRST Nursery trade paper in 

America was established in 1893, 
as long-time Nursery concerns know, 
and for nearly thirteen years was con- 
ducted under the personal and exclu- 
sive direction of the late Ralph T. 
Olcott, who later founded the AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN on broad and 
untrammeled lines. 


“The dean of Nursery Trade Jour- 
nalists.”-—John Watson 








A Policy Roundly Echoed 


“Cultivated Americans, impatient 
with cheap sensationalism and windy 
bias, turn increasingly to publications 
edited in the historical spirit. These 
publications, fair-dealing, vigorously 
impartial, devote themselves to the 
public weal in the sense that they re- 
port what they see, serve no masters, 
fear no groups.”’—Time Magazine 








Sound Distribution 

“Distribution has been much 
stressed, perhaps correctly, by execu- 
tives, organizations and _ business 
analysts as the present main problem 
of industry. Nevertheless, | am of 
the opinion that there can be no sound 
distribution that is not based on sound 
production. 

“To find and serve a market is to 
presuppose a capacity to produce 
economically, wastelessly. Buyers 
have a way of seeking out the produc- 
er who best serves them at the fac- 
tory.”-—Charles Ault, Auburn, Me. 








“A paper which gives the best value for 
the money to the reader will give the best 
value to the advertiser as well. I don’t 
think there is any 

















Tie Mirror of the Trade 








Latest Information on “Marketing Agreement” 


The Marketing Agreement adopted by the 
American Association of Nurserymen, in an- 
nual convention at Chicago last month, has, 
since that time, been discussed and com- 
mented upon by Nurserymen in all parts of 
the country. Several group meetings of Nur- 
serymen have been held; others are sched- 
uled to be held within the next two weeks. 

Already the Nurserymen’s Marketing 
Agreement has been approved by the follow- 
ing regional organizations: New England 
Nurserymen’s Association, Eastern Nursery- 
men’s Association, New Jersey Nursery- 
men’s Association and New York Nursery- 
men’s Association. 

Pacific Coast Nurserymen and Pennsyl- 
vania Nurserymen will discuss the matter at 
meetings on August 16, Ohio Nurserymen 
will meet on August 18 for same purpose. 
Massachusetts Nurserymen are planning to 
hold their meeting soon after the fifteenth 
of August; the Southern, Southwestern and 
Kansas Associations will take up the mat- 
ter at their annual conventions scheduled 
for late August and early September. So 
on, all over the country, Nurserymen are 
gathering to discuss the Nurserymen’s Mar- 
keting Agreement, to offer suggestions, to 
make complaints, to suggest additions to the 
Code, to request changes or deletions in the 
provisions, to approve or tv disapprove. 

It is a regrettable fact that even at these 
meetings the majority of the Nurserymen 
hesitate to express their opinions, openly be- 
fore the meeting. There are a notable few 
who arise often and say what they think; 
all of those present should do the same. The 
subject should call for a lot of discussion 
and an airing of differences of opinion re- 
garding various trade practices. The time 
to thresh it all out is NOW when the tenta- 
tive code is being put into final form, before 
its presentation to the A. A. A. (Agricultur- 
al Adjustment Administration). 

The Eastern Region (one of the five 
regions designated by the National Plan- 
ning Committee) has printed and caused to 
be distributed to Nurserymen in that region 
a “Proposed Nurserymen’s Code,” based on 
the sketched code prepared at the A. A. N. 
convention at Chicago, July 1933. J. H. 
Humphreys, Chairman of the Eastern 
Regional Code Committee, makes the fol- 
lowing statement which appears on the 
cover of the Code booklet: “Question of 
hours of LABOR, WAGES and COST CODE 
could not be agreed upon and such data as 
is ‘noted for consideration’ should be adopt- 
ed by the several states as they may elect.” 

At the New York meeting the subject of 
wholesale and retail prices occasioned much 
discussion. It was thought that there 
should be some provision for this in the Mar- 
keting Agreement, with stated percentages 
as to discounts for the various purchasers 
of Nursery stock (growers, jobbers and con- 
sumers). 

It was reported, however, that Major Dun- 
ning, when asked whether the A. A. A. 
would accept a price differential on the 
basis of an average of wholesale prices 
taken from a cross-section of the United 
States, replied: “No, there will be absolute- 
ly no price-fixing.” 

It was stated that the only way provisions 
for prices could be included in the Market- 
ing Agreement was through the establish- 
ment of actual production costs, which 
would require proof, and then “it is the de- 
cision that when and if the Nursery Industry 
establishes its costs of production, a pro- 
vision may be included in the Marketing 
Agreement which will cover the selling price 
in some such way as to specify that Nur- 


sery products shall not be sold at less than 
cost or lecs than a certain percentage over 
cest.” 

Regarding prcvisions for minimum wages 
and maximum hours. an early statement by 
a representative of the New Deal Adminis- 
tration was recalled, to the effect that 
“there is a distinct difference in the intent 
of these two acts—the NIRA and the A. A. 
A.”—that “under agriculture it is the inten- 
tion of the Government not to add to the 
troubles of the farmer by attempting to im- 
pese upon him any restrictions as to his 
wage rates and his hours of work.” 

The National Planning Committee (at the 
suggestion of Major Dunning) urges that all 
Nurserymen sign the President’s Blanket 
Code, pending the approval of the Nursery- 
men’s Marketing Agreement under the A. 
A. A., appending the following note to the 
certificate: “Executed to affect office force 
and cther non-agricultural employees pend- 
ing adoption and acceptance of a Nursery- 
men’s Code of Marketing Agreement under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act.” 

It is reported that a representative of the 
Industries Recovery Administration will sit 
in at Washington when the Nurserymen’s 
Marketing Agreement is heard. It is hoped 
by the National Planning Commitee that the 
Marketing Agreement will be in final and 
complete form and approved by the neces- 
sary percentage in the industry so as to pre- 
sent it to Washington authorities in late 
September or early October. Representa- 
tives of the Eastern R>gion believe that the 
matter should be hurried along, without loss 
of time, and that the Marketing Agreement 
should be presented to the A. A. A. before 
October 1, September 1 having been suggest- 
ed. However, some associations are not 
meeting to discuss the matter until after the 
first of September, at their reguNrly 
scheduled annual conventions. 

Group meetings of Nurserymen are being 
held in all parts of the country, and Nursery- 
men everywhere are urged to attend and 
speak their mind, or to write their opinions 
to any member of the National Planning 
Committee, so that differences may be ad- 
justed now instead of at the hearing of the 
Cede when it is presented to the A. A. A. 
Two weeks prior to presentation of the Nur- 
serymen’s Marketing Agreement notice will 
be given the Nurserymen through the trade 
journals, so that all who wish may attend 
the hearing. 

However, don’t wait until then. 
your cpinions now. 


Express 


Eastern Regional Committees 


The National Planning Committee directs 
special attention to the committee forma- 
tion of the Eastern Region, suggesting that 
it might well be used as a model by the 
other four regions. That information fol- 
lows: 

The Regional Executive Committee 

The Eastern Regional Group shall set up 
an Executive Committee for the purpose of 
administering the provisions of the Code, 
to secure adherence thereto, to hear and ad- 
just complaints, to consider proposals for 
amendments thereof and exceptions thereto 
and otherwise to carry out within the Re- 
gional Group the purposes of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as set forth in this 
Code. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE is to 
be composed of 19 members, based on one 
member from each state for each $1, 000,- 
000 of labor payroll in that State, as shown 
and recorded in the statistics of the 15th 
Census of the United States (Horticulture 
Division). (Of the States enumerated in 
the Eastern Regional Group, each state un- 
der this procedure will have one representa- 
tive, with the following exceptions: New 
York 3, Ohio 2, Pennsylvania 2, New Jer- 
sey 2—a total of 19 

The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be elected, or appointed by the State 
Association of each State and in the States 

(Continued on Page™51) 
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Something To Think About 


A wag who was asked to give a descrip- 
tion of a drug store said, a drug store was a 
place to eat and drink and incidentally buy 
drugs, if you need them. 

This may not be the right kind of an illus- 
tration to centralize thought on what I am 
going to say; but is it not a fact that the 
control of the Nursery business, so far as 
distribution is concerned, is rapidly drifting 
into the hands of department stores, chain 
stores and what have you? 

In good years, in the mad rush for volume, 
large producers of Nursery stock have, of 
course, loaded up the small retailer with ad- 
vance orders all the traffic would bear and 
then later concentrated on disposing of 
their surplus via the department store route. 

That the pendulum of the clock swings 
back as far as it does forward, may be used 
as a simile in this particular business rami- 
fication. In the beginning of things only a 
few were catering to this kind of distribu- 
tion—now practically every grower of any 
particular standing is in it, too. 

Now, what has happened? Every one 
knows that when you sell a department 
store, you sell on price only, and no one can 
dispute, regardless of what may be said of 
cverproduction, that the department store 
and their methods has done more to break 
the reasonable prices on retail orders than 
any other known agency. 

It has been said, too, that the only solution 
of the present chaotic condition is for the re- 
tail Nurseryman to quit selling at wholesale 
—the wholesaler to quit selling at retail; 
but is it not a fact that it is more necessary 
for both to give some thought toward get- 
ting away from giving their stock away? 

Prior to the annual conclave of the A. A. 
N. in Chicago in 1932, much work was done 
by many in the fostering of, and promoting 
of, a National Retail Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion. 

This idea was not original with any one 
in particular, but it was thought it offered 
a means of stabilization. No one openly op- 
posed it; many openly endorsed it and it 
was to come to a head and the organization 
was to have completed at Chicago in July 
1932. 

Well, of course, July 1932 found things a 
little worse in a business way than was the 
case in Detroit in July of 1931. 

For some strange and unknown reason, 
there was some very deft, clever work and 
the matter was beautifully side-tracked and 
those who had been interested in the or- 
ganization work were offered the pleasant 
palliative in the way of “Well, the idea és 
good; it should be done; but in these times 
it is a very grave question whether this 
should be done; it might wreck the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen.” 

Now, I ask you whether the creation of a 
Naticnal Retail organization last year would 
not have been a very splendid thing in view 
of what we have drifted into? We have a 
new President who has declared for a “New 
Deal,” making every effort to force, if he 
can, every known industry with particular 
reference to compelling by law or moral per- 
suasion, to make people sell their product at 
a living price. 

At Chicago last month an effort was made 
to bring this up and it should have been the 
livest issue of the convention. What hap- 
pened? I did not stay to find out; but 
wouldn’t it have been a fine idea to have 
had a National Retail organization, built up 
and welded together, to come in as a group 
or by delegates and take hold of this thing 
in no uncertain way. 

Again referring to the allusion that a 
National Retail organization might impair 
the strength and good and welfare of the 
parent organization, (American Association 
of Nurserymen). Good iheavens! could you 
imagine a more complete wreck of a parent 
organization than was evidenced in Chicago 
last month with less thap 100 firms actually 


registered and less than 225 people, counting 
members of families and all. This informa- 
tion was obtained from the Registration Sec- 
retary. 

Another thing that might well be con- 
sidered by those who desire to build up and 
retain the prestige of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen and that is, it might well 
be considered changing the date of holding 
of the annual meeting to a mid-winter date. 
Summer sessions are very poorly attended 
by those who go to the convention and cer- 
tain it is that the average Nurseryman has 
mecre time in the winter to attend a meeting 
at some central point. He will feel more like 
attending meetings than going sight-seeing. 
He will know more about his business for 
spring than he could possibly know in June 
or July. Altogether it occurs to me that 
this is something well worthy of considera- 
tion. 

It is queer how the trend of thought 
changes from time to time. In 1928 in Den- 
ver, after a very comprehensive survey it 
was given out that retail Nurserymen, 
through their agents, handled and distrib- 
uted about 57% of the total volume of busi- 
ness each year. These figures may be 
wrong, but are as I remember them. We 
retail Nurserymen came through in fine 
shape and pledged ourselves to finance a 
national advertising program for a four-vear 
period and many of the retailers in their 
enthusiasm really pledged and paid more 
than they really could afford. What hap- 
pened? Beginning in 1930, or before, we 
had speakers at several of the conventions 
whose time and thought was largely cen- 
tered upon the coming change in the Nur 
sery business. The paper package, the rub- 
ber package and what not in the way of 
wrapping stock was the coming thing. And 
while speakers may not have said in a di- 
rect way what they wished to say, the in- 
ference was, of course, they were sorry but 
it was just too bad for the man that carried 
the plate book. In fact they practically 
conducted the funeral obsequies for the can- 
vassing agent and the firm employing can- 
vassing agents. 

Now, what has suddenly happened to 
change the trend of things? It has evident- 
ly come home to some of the big operators 
that in times like the present, something 
has got to be done to step up the Nursery 
business and all of a sudden we find a lot of 
talk at the convention last month that the 
agency business is going to be revived; it is 
the one thing that will really bring back the 
distribution of stock in the channels of 
trade where it should be distributed and so 
we find some of the prophets far from the 
mark and ready to come in and admit they 
are wrong. , 

In conclusion, if some of these men be- 
lieve in what they are saying, then it is up 
to them. it would seem, to get into the pic- 
ture and really contribute something that 
will stabilize the Nursery business, because 
it is perfectly obvious that the department 
and chain store crowd cannot possibly ab- 
sorb all of the stock that the large grower 
wants to dispose of and so if he will line up 
and really try to do something to help the 
situation, a splendid opportunity offers in 
contributing some thought and action toward 
keeping prices up and not breaking them 
down and after a while this thing will 
straighten out as is usually the case. 

A. C. Hanson 

Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Cc. S. Randall, Nurseryman and Florist of 
Twin Falls. Idaho suffered loss by fire on 
July 1, which caused damage of $3000 in 
greenhouse and warehouse. 

Walter F. Webb, president Webb Nursery 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been elected a 
life member of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Philadelphia, one of the oldest scien- 
tific institutions in the country. 


Italian Tree and Shrub Seeds 


Conifers, principally our native Pines (P. 
laricio var. calabrica, P. pinea, P. halepensis, 
P. maritima) the Cedars (Cedrus) etc. have 
well fructified and a regular maturation is 
expected to take place. The seed of Pinus 
Laricic var. Calabrica (one of our most val- 
uable forest trees) collected in the magnifi- 
cent forests in Southern Italy (Mt. Sila at 
an altitude of from 800 to 1500 m. above 
sea level) can now be obtained at a very 
reduced price. It has a very good germina- 
tion energy: within 8 or 10 days, in the ap- 
paratus, it germinates up to 90/95% 

Cedrus Deodara, the magnificent Hima- 
layan Deodar which, here in Northern Italy 
has found its second home, after two years 
of shert crop, shows now a good setting of 
cones. 

As to the other Coniferous trees there will 
be a fairly good crop of Juniper Cypresses 
(upright and spreading) Arborvitaes. On 
the contrary, we have to say that our Alpine 
forcst trees bear a very small crop of seeds. 
Fer the Firs (Abies) a complete failure is 
to be recorded. 

The Broad-leaved Evergreen and Decidu- 
ous Trees and Shrubs, with rare exceptions, 
will yield a satisfactory production of seeds. 
Among the species belonging to this group 
we mention: the Maples, Cercis, Clematis, 
Calycanthus, Crataegus Laburnum, Daphne, 
Ilex aquif. Magnolias, (deciduous species and 
Grandiflora), Dogrose, Black Locust, Lilac, 
Linden, ete. The Beach (Fagus sylvatica) 
will only yield a rather small crop of nuts. 

Fruit Seeds. Principally Prunus Avium 
Sylvestris (the true wild Mazzard Cherry 
collected in the Mts. Appennines in Northern 
Italy and the Myrobolan Plum (collected in 
the fruitful Po Valley), on account of the 


favcrable weather conditions, both bear a 
good production of fruits. 
Arturo Ansaloni, 


Tree Seedsman and Nurseryman, 
Bologna, Italy. 


Business Has Its Ups and Downs 


Holton, Kan., August 1—Our business has 
been in existence since 1888 which is a 
period of 45 years. Of course we started in 
business in a small way and have continued 
to grow ever since. We find that business 
has its ups and downs. We have passed 
through several panics but are still in the 
Nursery business. 

We are in the midst of a terrific drouth, 
but even at that our strawberry fields look 
well. 

F. W. Dixon, 
LaFrance Fruit and Plant Farms 


D. Hill Nursery Replants 


wind 








The hail and storm which 
visited northern Illinois on July 2nd did con- 
siderable damage to certain sections of the 
Hill Nursery at Dundee. 

Fortunately the Nursery is spread over an 
area extending nearly two miles from north 
to south so that only a part of the stock was 
in the storm area. About half of the Nur 
sery escaped damage. 

Mr. A. H. Hill, president, states that the 
damaged trees have been destroyed, and that 
he is making plans to immediately replant 
just as soon as possible. 


severe 


Business will be curtailed slightly this 
season, and stocks of some items will be 
limited. 

The Hill Nursery Company expects to 


again be in position to supply their complete 
line of Evergreens within a short time. 


Wins First Award—Riverview Gardens, St. 
Paul, won first prize in the major iris classes 
in the commercial division of the St. Paul 
Iris and Garden Flower Show. Pfeiffer Nur- 
sery, Winona, Minn., was a close competitor. 


Hicks Nurseries, Westbury, L. L., will en- 
tertain visitors to the eighth annual flower 
show of the Westbury Horticultural Society 
and the Long Island Garden Clubs on their 
grounds, September 19-21. 
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How Many Plant Patents Are Valid? 


Nurserymen Warned To Acquire Necessary Knowledge of Patent Laws—Present Sit- 
uation Highly Unsatisfactory—Plant Patent Descriptions Inadequate 
By Robert E. Cook, Editor of the Journal of Heredity, Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


potential importance to Nurserymen can 

hardly be questioned. That this im- 
portance is still largely in the future will al- 
so be conceded, for the plant patent experi- 
ment has not yet gone far enough to justify 
conclusions as to what effects it may have 
on such industries as the Nursery trade, 
of which asexually reproduced varieties of 
plants are an important element. It can 
hardly be too strongly emphasized that as 
yet the plant patent law is very much on an 
experimental basis. The granting of patent 
monopolies is a privilege reserved by the 
Constitution of Congress which has the right 
to make laws which will “. promote 
the progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited times to Authors and 
Inventors the exclusive right to their re- 
spective writings and discoveries.” 


The carrying out of this simple mandate 
has resulted in the accumulation of a mass 
of administrative rules and legal decisions 
which make the road of one who would “pro- 
mote science and useful arts” through in- 
vention by no means an easy one. Just how 
much influence all these existing adminis- 
trative and legal hurdles will have in adding 
to the perplexities and pitfalls in the way of 
the “plant inventor” remains to be seen. 

The monoply which Congress has granted 
to patentees under this Constitutional man- 
date is not a monopoly which the Govern- 
ment maintains for the benefit of inventors. 
A patent gives the person to whom it is is- 
sued the right to bring action in the Federal 
Courts against infringers. The action takes 
the form of an injunction prohibiting fur- 
ther manufacture or distribution of the pai- 
ented article and may be accompanied by 
an assessment of damages against the in- 
fringer for violation of ‘he patent monoplv. 
The Government does not guarantee that a 
patent issued is “good.” If for any reason a 
patent is held invalid by the courts, the 
patentee has no recourse to the Patent Of- 
fice for losses he may sustain as a result of 
such decision. A person accused of infringe- 
ment may reply to such a suit by: (1) citing 
prior patents covering the invention in ques- 
tion, (2) by proving that the invention in 
question had been used or distributed iwo 
years prior to the application for patent, 
(3) by claiming that the patent exceeded the 
Constitutional powers of Congress (“prod- 
uct of nature, etc,”), (4) that an alleged 
“joint invention” was in reality not a joint 
invention, ete. Thus an inventor’s troubles 
may only have well begun when he receives 
that imposing document bristling with legal 
terms and resplendent with seal and ribbon 
which constitutes “United States Letters 
Patent.” Of all these legal trials and tribu- 
lations from which United States Patents 
suffer after they leave the Patent Office, 
none has afflicted a plant patent as yet. 
Sooner or later most or all of these points 
will be tested in the courts and in this field 
some of the greatest potential pitfalls of the 
plant patent law are to be found. 


Validity Questionable 

Until the various features of the law are 
tested by court decisions there is no way 
of knowing how many of the plant patents 
which have been issued are valid. One ex- 
perienced patent attorney hazarded the 
opinion that only two of the first fifty issued 
would be upheld by the courts. Others take 
a more hopeful view. These statements 
are, in the present status of the law, only 
opinions; plant patents are not yet a tried 
and tested feature of the law of the land. 
Since the courts are committed to the pre- 
cedent of relying on precedents in all cases 
where such are available, it is certain that 
the existing state of patent administration 
and judicial decisions regarding patent mat- 
ters should not be ignored by Nurserymen. It 
is very well to discuss what Nurserymen 
would like in the way of protection in the 
distribution of new varieties of plants, but it 


T votes the Plant Patent Law is of great 


is futile to carry on such discussions with- 
out considering what may be in store for 
existing plant patents when they are brought 
before the courts. Even though reluctantly, 
Nurserymen must sooner or later make the 
acquaintance of the present status of pat- 
ent law and there is more than one reason 
why it is greatly to their advantage to an- 
ticipate the time when various phases of 
the plant patent law will be tested in the 
courts. 


Plant Patents Different 

Plants are different from mechanical de- 
vices in many ways. The attempt which may 
be made to fit to plant patent cases the prin- 
ciples worked out in the field of mechanical 
and chemical patents will necessarily be 
often inexact, and unfair to plant patentees. 
The precedents will in some cases not real- 
ly be precedents at all; they will only seem 
to be. For this reason the plant industries 
must, if the patent law is to be a success, 
make a rather extensive study of existing 
administrative and legal decisions regarding 
patents, so that they can make an intelli- 
gent presentation on their case when im- 
portant principles come before the courts. 
It is certain that the lawyers and the judges 
are not likely to have enough botanical and 
horticultural background to deal with these 
matters in a way that will be calculated to 
give very much comfort to the plant indus- 
tries. If there is an intelligent adminis*:ra- 
tion of the plant patent law it will cume 
about only because those directly concerue 1. 
the people who work with plants and make 
their living by plants, make it their ousines.s 
to keep track of what is going on and to in- 
sist that their rights and privileges be givea 
fair and intelligent consideration. 


Patent Office Personnel 


As an example of how this watchfulness 
on the part of the plant industries may v<« 
applied we may call attention to the pres- 
ent situation in the Patent Office. The Pat- 
ent Office is divided into 3ixty-five divisions 
which deal with divers patentable subjec’s, 
such as_ telegraphy, label pasting and 
paper hanging, organic chemistry, me‘livine, 
etc. The technical staff of these divisions, 
the chief examiners and their associates, are 
specialists in these various fields. Although 
the plant patent act was enacted three years 
ago not a single botanist or horticulturist 
has been added to the staff of the Patent 
Office. Plant patents, which involve many 
new principles and new applications of old 
principles are assigned to Division I, where 
such matters of inventive genius as gate 
openers, manure spreaders and grafting de- 
vices, ete. are given consideration. The 
chief examiner of this division is a mechani- 
cal engineer who claims no particular bo- 
tanical or horticultural qualifications. 

The fact that the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been instructed by 
Executive Order “(1) to furnish the Commis- 
sioner of Patents such available information 
of the Department of Agriculture, (2) or to 
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conduct through the appropriate bureau or 
division of the Department such research on 
special problems, (3) or to detail to the Com- 
missioner of Patents such employees of the 
Department as the Commissioner may re- 
quest for the purpose of carrying this Act 
into effect” scarcely lessens the need for 
trained personnel in the Patent Office to ad- 
minister the Plant Patent Act. 

There are several reasons for this: (1) 
The technical experts of the Department of 
Agriculture are not versed in patent law; 
they have little or no acquaintance with the 
vast body of administrative and judicial de- 
cisions on which patent practice rests. (2) 
The Patent Office is charged by the law with 
the administration of the Plant Patent Act. 
Complicated administrative problems can 
hardly be satisfactorily solved by any amount 
of technical advice if the actual administra- 
tive head is ignorant of the problems which 
confront him. (3) Especially during the for- 
mative stages of the law much research in 
botany and in law must be applied to the 
many problems which have already arisen 
and which the present administrators of the 
Plant Patent Act virtually do not realize the 
existence of. These are matters for the 
Patent Office to consider, not the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Patent Office can 
get much valuable information and advice 
from the Bureau of Plant Industry and from 
other sources, but these other agencies can- 
not take over the functions of the Patent 
Office and the Patent Office can hardly dele- 
gate these functions when it does not realize 
the problems that already exist. In any 
event it is very doubtful whether the Patent 
Office will delegate any important function 
to any other bureau. 


Existing Problems 

Brief mention may be made of a few of 
these problems. One of the most consistent- 
ly maintained tenets of the courts in patent 
matters is that products of nature are not 
patentable. Even products of nature that 
do not exist in nature as far as is known 
such as ductile tungsten, have been held by 
the courts to be unpatentable. It is this 
principle that has heretofore withheld from 
“plant inventors” their constitutional right 
to a limited monopoly on their originations, 
for varieties of plants have been considered 
products of nature. 

What are the possible implications of this 
principle in the administration of the plant 
patent law? The first possibility is that 
this principle may be evoked by the United 
States Supreme Court to hold that the Plant 
Patent act exceeds the Constitutional au- 
thority of Congress “to promote the progress 
of Science and useful Arts.” Even though 
this principle is not held to apply to the 
whole statute, it may be held to apply to 
some varieties of plants. Thus varieties 
originating by hybridization and selection 
differ greatly in their mode of origin from 
those that originate by spontaneous varia- 
tions, such as sports, bud mutations, etc. 
That the Patent Office may have an inkling 
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that such a distinction exists is indicated by 








the following statement: this Of- 
fice has been endeavoring to see that no 
patents were granted on ‘varieties of plants 


newly found by plant explorers and others 
growing in a cultivated or wild state.’” * 
This wording is not altogether clear but 
since it is in answer to a specific question 
regarding the patentability of mutations it 
may be taken to indicate that the Patent Of- 
fice is committed to the view that spontane- 
ous mutations, either in cultivated or in 
wild plants, are not patentable. Since at 
least twenty-one of the first fifty-one pat- 
ents to issue were for varieties originating 
as bud mutations or other spontaneous vari- 
ations, it is clear that in this instance the 
Patent Office is in urgent need of a botani- 
cally and horticulturally competent admin- 
istrator of the plant patent law, to maintain 
even an appearance of consistency. 

This question of whether spontaneous 
mutations are in a different category from 
new forms arising by hybridization and 
selection is one of great importance. The 
existing varieties of asexually reproduced 
plants are many of them very complex hy- 
brids which have been selected from thou- 
sands and even millions of seedlings. Asex- 
ual reproduction maintains the complex form 
which would be immediately lost if repro- 
duction by seed were necessary. Bud mu- 
tation, by changing one or a few features in 
such a complex of desirable characteristics 
makes it possible to take advantage of an 
existing form and to add to its value with- 
out starting over again from the beginning. 
For this reason it is held by some Nursery- 
men that bud mutations are more import- 
ant to the Nursery trade than are varieties 
arising by sexual reproduction and selection. 
It does not follow from this that bud muta- 
tion patents will be held valid or invalid by 
the courts. It only means at the present 
stage, probably, that Nurserymen and Nur- 
sery organizations should maintain a watch- 
ful attitude. When this question of the 
patentability of bud mutation does come up 
for a-court decision, -the-- Nursery trade 
should make: certain' that the case is ade- 


Cc. P. O. TESTS FOR CONTROL OF WOOLY APHIDS AND SAWFLY LARVAE 
Effect on Douglas Fir And on Larch 





Spray Used 
Pyrethrum No visible control of Slight nortality, but not ap- 
Soap the aphis preciable control 
Pyrethrum Soap Gcod control, most aphis Good control; most aphis and 
with C. P. O. killed many sawflies killed 
Nicotine Fair control; about one- Good control; only a_ few 
Extract half the aphis killed aphis alive; and no sawflies 
Nicotine Extract Good control; most aphis Excellent control. No living 
with C. P. O. killed aphis or sawflies found 


Conclusion—Under the above conditions, the use of the Nicotine Extract was more 
efficient than the pyrethrum soap, and the efficiency of both sprays was materially in- 
creased and their initial cost decreased, by the addition of C. P. O. This increased 
efficiency was probably due to the increased wetting power of the solution. The complete 
control of the leaf-feeding Sawfly larvae is of interest, since the use of the above sprays 
will eliminate the use of unsightly arsenical compounds. Further comparisons between 
C. P. O. and other contact insecticides will be made in the future, to observe its efficiency 


under other conditions. 


quately defended, and is decided strictly on 
its merits. 
Joint Invention Hazard 

The same situation is found in regard to 
joint invention patents on new varieties of 
plants. Joint invention is a rather special 
and hazardous branch of patent procedure 
that has been the basis of much litigation. 
It is held that joint invention only exists 
where each of the two or more inventors 
contribute some necessary and essential 
part of the idea which makes the resultant 
device perform successfully as a new and 
useful mechanism or compound. In all but 
one of the joint-invention plant patents, one 
person found the form as a sport or mu- 
tation and the other “propagated and ob- 
served” it. It is held in Patent Law that 
any function which “any person skilled in 
the art” would perform, does not constitute 
invention. Propagating and observing are 
functions that any person skilled in the art 
of horticulture might be expected to per- 
form, so that the validity of such joint in- 
vention patents is extremely doubtful. Such 
questions as these make it necessary that 
principles of plant physiology, and the 
existing rules of patent practice be given the 
most careful consideration in formulating 
the policy which is to guide the issuance’ of 
plant patents.: It is clear that a person of 
very unusual -qualifications is necessary if 


he law is to prove beneficial to the plant in- 
dustries it was supposed to foster. 
(To be ccntinued) 
Nomenclature 

The report of the Nomenclature commit- 
tee of the A. A. N. states that there is a 
steady, if not large, sale for the present 
edition of Standardized Plant Names; that 
there is now a balance of $1,081.62 in the 
treasury of the American Joint Committee 
on Horticultural Nomenclature to be applied 
towards a new edition and there are approx- 
imately 557 copies of the present edition yet 
on hand. This new edition will not appear 
in 1933 as no arrangements have been made 
for financing it up to the present time. 

The United States Government has adopt- 
ed Standardized Plant Names in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. While the Editorial 
Committee has not yet undertaken serious- 
ly the general list of plant names for the 
new edition, a number of special lists have 
been prepared and are in use by the United 
States printer. o 
_ It is reported that there will be not less 
than 15 to 20,000 new entries in the revisetl 
edition. 

There’ is* an insgistefit call" fora revision 
and the committee hopes that circumstances 
will come about so that this importent werk 
may be done inside the next-two years. 
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Raises Question on Important Plant Quarantine 


Forecasts Modifications and More Liberal Provisions for Quarantine 37—Devised 
Solely to Protect American Stock From Foreign Plant Pests 


Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department of 

Agriculture, in an address before the 
American Association of Nurserymen meet- 
ing at Chicago, forecast serious considera- 
tion of modifications and liberalization of 
Plant Quarantine 37 which became effective 
July 1, 1919. 

“The motives that have governed the 
placing and interpretation and enforcement 
of Quarantine 37 need no defense,” said Mr. 
Strong. “However, 14 years’ experience in 
the administration of these regulations has 
shown some features which make desirable 
a re-examination of the underlying prin- 
ciples involved. After a careful and extend- 
ed study of this whole problem, I find my- 
self seriously questioning the need for, and 
the justice of the procedure we are follow- 
ing. Inspection methods have been greatly 
improved and our scientific knowledge of 
foreign pests and diseases has increased dur- 
ing this period. I feel that greater con- 
fidence can now be placed in the efficacy of 
inspection of plant material at the time of 
arrival.” 

Speaking on the “Past, Present and Future 
of Quarantine 37,” Mr. Strong reviewed the 
enactment of the Plant Quarantine Act in 
1912; the changes in the form of the admin- 
istrative and advisory agencies which have 
enforced the law; the experiences and the 
motives which led to the promulgation of 
Quarantine 37 which is also known as the 
Nursery stock, plant and seed quarantine. 
He emphasized repeatedly that at no time 
has the Department of Agriculture regarded 
this quarantine as for any purpose other 
than the protection of the county against 
the introduction of plant diseases and in- 
sect pests; never as an economic measure 
for the stimulation of domestic plant enter- 
prises. Mr. Strong quoted the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board as saying that this quaran- 
tine had only one purpose, “namely, to re- 
duce to the utmost the risk of introducing 
dangerous plant pests with plant importa- 
tions. It is important that this purpose 
should not be overlooked in any discussion 
of the quarantine. It is the basis of all the 
regulations restricting the entry of foreign 
plants. Quarantine 37 has no tariff object 
whatever. It was not devised to protect our 
plant growers from foreign competition.” 

Under this quarantine provision was made 
for the introduction of “new varieties,” of 
“necessary propagating stock,” and for im- 
portation for “experimental, educational and 
scientific needs,” with the enforcing agency 
determining what might enter under these 
classifications. Mr. Strong pointed out cer- 
tain seeming inconsistences in the regula- 
tions such as restriction on the entry of 
new roses and admission of rose stocks in 
quantity, the exclusion of narcissus stocks 
and the entry of hyacinths, tulips and crocus 
bulbs in unlimited quantity. 

“In issuing permits to Nurserymen for the 
importation of new varieties and necessary 
propagating stock in limited quantities,” 
said Mr. Strong, “the Department finally has 
been the judge of what was a new variety. 
In determining whether or not propagating 
stock is necessary, the Department is com- 
pelled to determine how much stock of a 
particular plant is available in this country, 
and then to determine whether or not this 
is sufficient to supply the needs of the coun- 
try. If a certain plant is declared available 
in this country in sufficient quantity to sup- 
ply the needs of the country, under the 
theory on which the quarantine has been 
administered, no further permit is issued. 
I question the practicability—even the pos- 
sibility of determining by any available 


F EE A. Strong, Chief of the Bureau of 


means what will be the amount of Nursery 
stock of a given kind necessary for the 
propagating use of this country. Moreover, 
when we get into the field of availability, 
irrespective of intention, there is bound to 
be danger of the Department contributing to 
the building up of monopolies in some par- 
ticular varieties of plants.” 

Returning to this line of thought later in 
the address, Mr. Strong said, “When we at- 
tempt to determine that and undertake to 
ascertain how much stock of a given kind is 
available in this country, and base issuance 
of permits accordingly, there is danger of 
our getting into a field of trade protection 
which is outside the field of plant quaran- 
tine. When we undertake te specify the 
number of plants of every kind that can be 
imported into the United States in one year 
by any person and by all persons, we are in 
danger of getting further outside our field, 
except when we set as a limit the number 
of plants we are able to inspect in order to 
be sure as we can be that we are not ad- 
mitting pests into the country.” 


Mr. Strong outlined “certain fundamen- 
tals” which should be observed. “First, I 
think no soil should be admitted into this 
country from abroad, and that means that 
no plants of any kind in soil from any coun- 
try should come in. The dangers of pest 
introduction with soil and the impossibility 
of inspecting soil are too well known to ad- 
mit of argument. It would seem reasonable 
and proper to specify the age and size of the 
various types of plants that should be ad- 
mitted, basing those limits again on our abil- 
ity to make competent inspection. Classes 
of plants that we know are likely to bring 
in injurious pests from specific localities 
should be definitely excluded.” He spoke of 
the need for expenditious inspection at ports 
of entry, and continued, “Except in doubt- 
ful cases, when plants have been inspected 
and admitted and turned over to the con- 
signee, I question the need for any require- 
ment that they be kept in detention for any 
certain period of time. Rather, why should 
they not go immediately into such usage as 
the country desires.” 


In closing, Mr. Strong said: “Doubtless 
these expressions do some violence to the 
established views of many people sincerely 
interested only in protecting the agriculture 
of this country from foreign pests. To these 
people I present these questions—Has the 
policy of more or less complete exclusion of 
plants announced as the underlying prin- 
ciple of Quarantine 37 been, or is likely to 
be, accomplished? Do not’ substantial 
changes seem necessary to put the enforce- 
ment of the Nursery stock, plant, and seed 
quarantine on a sound, fair, and logical 
basis? If so, can not this be done without 
additional risk of pest introduction? 


“These expressions also may quite natural- 
ly distress those plant producers engaged in 
the production of those plants now excluded 
because of determination of their avail- 
ability in this country. To these people I 
can only say that it has been consistently 
pointed out by the Department that the 
Plant Quarantine Act was passed by Con- 
gress and is enforced by the Department for 
the sole purpose of preventing the entry in- 
to this country and the spread within the 
United States of injurious plant pests.” 

Mr. Strong also discussed briefly certain 
phases of domestic quarantines and suggest- 
ed that when a Federal quarantine is sus- 
pended it is more desirable for the States 
to cooperate with Federal officers in regu- 
lating interstate traffic in inspected plants 
than it is to impose embargo quarantines. 





Profitable Peonies 


For counter and mail order trade. Best Va- 
rieties. Attractive Prices. Fine quality roots, 
liberally graded. 22nd Annual Catalog ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


(Wholesale Growers) 


BERLIN, MARYLAND 








Salesman Wanted 
To handle a high class landscape trade in a mid- 
western city, by an established nursery with 
good reputation and an efficient landscape de- 
partment. State training and experience. 
Address B-28, care American Nurseryman. 














Kansas Nurserymen To Meet 

The Association of Kansas Nurserymen 
will hold its summer meeting at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, September 1, 1933, for the 
election of officers, and the transaction of 
such business as comes up for consideration. 

The meeting will be held at the Green- 
wood Country Club, on the Leavenworth- 
Tonganoxie Road, two miles southwest of 
Leavenworth. The meeting will be called to 
order at 11 o’clock for the business session. 
A 50c luncheon will be served at the Club 
House. Major Blair will tell of some of the 
interesting features of Army Life. E. P. 
Bernardin, Parsons, will discuss the N. R. 
A. Code of Ethics, as relating to the Nur- 
sery Industry. All interested Nurserymen 
are invited to attend. An interesting meet- 
ing is anticipated. 

An opportunity will be provided for all 
who wish to visit the several State and Fed- 
eral Institutions of Leavenworth. 

A cordial invitation is extended to the 
wives of the Nurserymen by the Leaven- 
worth ladies. 

Chas. A. Scott, Secy. 








New Rose Registrations 

Nigrette. H. T. Originated by Max 
Krause, Hasloh, Germany. Registered by 
the Conard-Pyle Company, West Grove, 
Penna. The plant is a seedling of Chateau 
de Clos Vougeot x Lord Castlereagh. The 
dark blackish violet-crimson flower is 
double, averaging more than 30 petals, with 
strong fragrance. This is the “black rose” 
reported from Sangerhausen, Germany, 
about which so much fuss has been raised 
in the papers recently. 

Harmony. H. P. Originated by J. H. 
Nicolas, Newark, N. Y. Registered by the 
Conard-Pyle Company. A seedling of Ro- 
sella, that is to say a second generation 
from Roger Lambelin x Mme. Edouard Her- 
riot. It is a tall Hybrid Perpetual plant, 
normal foliage and growth, and high-cen- 
tered apricot-pink flowers with about 20 
petals. Reported to be very free-flowering, 
and generally resembling the Hybrid Tea 
Mari Dot in appearance. 

Splendor. H. T. Originated by Jos. Sauv- 
ageot, France. Registered by the Conard- 
Pyle Company. Reported to be a hybrid of 
an unknown seedling x Souv. de Claudius 
Pernet. It is an average Hybrid Tea plant 
in growth and foliage with orange-carmine 
flowers 3 inches across with 40 petals. Frag- 
rance spicy. The rose is reported to be 
similar to Autumn, but not so stiff in its 
characteristics. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped Spades, 
Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding Supplies. Free 
80-page wholesale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 


NURSERY STOCK 


One-quarter acre in center of town, 
way Maple up to 2 inch, ete. Both together or 
separately. F. G. Long, New Carlisle, Ohio. 


1933 Crop Seeds, pre-season prices. One pound 
postpaid, cash: Norway Pine, $4.99; Hemlock, 
$5.22; Arborvitae, $2.66; Balsam Fir, $1.90. Other 
northern varieties. Eighth year. K. J. Braden, 
Gray, Maine. 


California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, 
Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Perrennial 
apeciel * coon Westminster Nursery, 
ster, » 


Tennessee Natural Peach Seed—About 7000 3 











1000 Nor- 








Oriental 
is, etc., at 
Westmin- 





to the bushel. (The kind that germinate). 
for prices. Southern Nursery Co., Winchester, Ten- 
nessee. 





Japanese Cherries and Crabs, up to 12 feet: 
Nageeees. Lennei and Soulangeana, up to 10 feet. 
A. Wohlert, Narberth, Pa. 

Reach Nurserymen throughout the United States, 
at a minimum of cost, through the Classified Ad- 
vertising Department. Write for rates, and other 
information. Forms close 8-10th for mid-month 
issue; 25-27th for first-of-month issue. 

P. O. Box 124,Rochester, N. Y. 
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Eastern Regional Committees 
(Continued from Page 46) 


where there is no State Association, state 
representatives will be appointed by the 
controlling trade group of that State. 

If the Regional Group, as named above, 
does not concur in the submittal of this 
code, or if at any time thereafter fails to 
perform its obligations as provided here- 
under, the Executive Committee is hereby 
empowered to make full report of said con- 
dition to the Emergency Committee for its 
final action. 


The Regional Emergency Committee 


This Regional Emergency Committee 
shall consist of five members who shall be 
elected by the Regional Executive Commit- 
tee, either from their own members, or from 
those outside of the membership of the 
committee, as they may elect, for the pur- 
pose of serving the best interests of admin- 
istration for the Eastern Regional Group. 

The Regional Emergency Committee and 
the National Planning Committee shall from 
time to time make to the Eastern Regional 
Group such recommendations including 
amendments of the Code, as in their judg- 
ment will aid the effective administration of 
this Cede, or may be necessary to effect 
within the industry, or within any regional 
group thereof, the purpose of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act as administered. 

The Regional Emergency Committee may 
delegate any of this authority to the Nation- 
al Planning Committee and may designate 
such agents as it shall determine. 


Powers of Regional Emergency Committee 


This Regional Emergency Committee shall 
be the general regional coordinating agency 
for this group of the industry. Its members, 
elected by the Executive Committee shall 
be empowered by the said Regional Group 
to act for them conclusively in respect to 
all matters before the Committee for con- 
sideration and within its jurisdiction. The 
committee shall have powers and duties as 
provided herein and in addition thereto, it 
shall: 

1. From time to time require such reports 
from the group as in its judgment may be 
necessary to advise it adequately of the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this Code. 

2. Upon complaint of interested parties, or 
upon its own initiative, make such inquiry 
and investigation into the operation of the 
Code as may be necessary. 

3. Make rules and regulations necessary 
for the administration and enforcement of 
this Code in the Eastern Region, this specific 
power for the Emergency Committee includ- 
ing the setting of annual dues, or fees, to be 
paid by the signators in the Eastern Region, 
by (1) signatory organizations (State Asso- 
ciations), (2) signatory individual Nursery- 
men or Nursery firms. 


E. P. BERNARDIN 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 
Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


and 


SHADE TREES 


for the great Southwest. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN, 


HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write For Low Prices 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Comment on the Code 
Editor American Nurseryman: 

The Code adopted by the A. A. N. is re- 
markably composed, and furthermore, if it 
becomes a law in the Nursery industry, we 
believe it will put the Nursery business on 
the foundation of success, and prove bene- 
ficial to us and every Nurseryman in the 
country. 

Nicholas Vander Kraats, Secy. 
The Holland Roseries, Inc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





Editor American Nurseryman: 

Do not expect that the A. A. N. Code will 
be acceptable to the Nursery industry or to 
the government. 

The Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will not accept a code that permits 10c 
and 15c per hour labor nor will the govern- 
ment accept it when it is brought to their 
attention. 

Buyers must be classified into various 
groups with various discounts, and minimum 
wages must be specified and graded accord- 
ing to various parts of the country. 

Albert F. Meehan, Secy., 
Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Assn. 
Dresher, Pa. 





Editor American Nurseryman: 

We thank you for your copy of the code 
you so kindly sent us. 

We can agree to all the recommendations 
and if article 4-f takes in guarantees, it is 
all o. k.; but if it does not we would cer- 
tainly say that there should be a definite 
understanding about this question for it has 
been a serious contention among the trade. 

If there could be a requirement for De- 
partment Stores handling Nursery stock, we 
think it would be well advised too. In other 
words there should be a stricter definition 
of those who are entitled to wholesale prices 
for sale. Classified Retailers. 

Jesse P. King, Pres., 
Ridgeville Nurseries, Inc. 
Ridgeville, Md. 





Editor American Nurseryman: 
Relative to the Code: It does no harm 
and very little good, as we have had for 





We are distributors for 
COLD COVER 
a superior cold preparation for dipping 
roses and other stock. It is economical, 
safe and quickly applied. 
lto 50 gallons $1.50 per gallon 
50 to 250 gallons 1.30 per gallon 
250 gallons 1.10 per gallon 
A complete Line of 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 
and FRUITS 


RE 
JONROE 
NURSERY 


I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons Co. 
Monroe, Michigan 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 


51 


years just what it advocates. Any ten-year- 
old boy could have formulated it. 

What we need is a national high license 
law that will keep the school teacher, ma- 
chinist and rubber worker from working his 
8 hours and then growing a little Nursery 
stock for pleasure and selling it for nothing. 
This license should read “any place of busi- 
ness selling Nursery stock” so that chain 
stores selling Nursery stock would have to 
pay at least a $100 tax on each place of 
business. 

Stephen A. Allen, Secy., 
Allen Nurseries & Seed House 
Geneva, Ohio 


Latest Plant Patents 
Compiled by Patent & Technical Information 
Service 1336 New York Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
July 18, 1933. Rose. Richard Diener, 
Oxnard, Calif. The climbing or trailing rose plant 
herein described and shown, characterized particu- 
larly by its extraordinary growth of wood, the 
ease with which cuttings take root, and its super- 
ior grafting qualities, all of which make it par- 
ticularly suited for use as understock. 


No, 70 


No.71—July 25, 1933. Strawberry Plant. Ever- 
ett C. Howard, Belchertown, Mass. The variety of 
strawberry plant herein described, characterized 


particularly by its bright, vigorous and attractive 
foliage, its unusually heavy root system, its heavy 
production of berries of superior size, shape and 
color as shown, the dark red color extending all 
the way through the berry, and its firmness of flesh 
and sprightly flavor resulting in superior shipping 
and canning qualities. 

No. 72—July 25, 1933. Pink Rose. Frank 
Schramm, Crystal Lake, Ill. The exclusive right 
to reproduce a new and distinctive variety of roses, 
substantially as that herein shown and described, 
characterized particularly by its very large bloom 
of unusual depth and large petals, its bright glow- 
ing rose-pink colorature uniformly throughout the 
extent of the petals, except at their inner ends, 
having a tinge of yellow forming its inner corolla, 
its dark-green pinnated leaves, its very long and 
strong peduncles, its free and strong-growing qual- 
ities, the prolificness of its bloom, its ease of propa- 
gation, and its ability at all times to emit an aroma 
of delicate and lasting fragrance of great extent. 

No. 78—July 25, 1933. Pecan Tree. James A. 
Simpson, Uvalde, Tex., assignor to Humble Oil & 
Refining Company, Houston, Tex. A pecan nut 
tree as described characterized by its vigorous 
growing habits, heavy fruitage, nuts being openly 
spaced and being large, in which both male and fe- 
male blooms appear late in the season, and the per- 
iods of dehiscency and receptivity extend over a 
relatively long period having a relatively late 
blooming period but maturing early, the hulls of 
the nuts being heavily ribbed and the surfaces of 
the hulls being rough and the stems having straight 
nodes upon current growths. 


South Texas Nurserymen’s Association 
held its annual meeting on July 5 at Hous- 
ton. Edward Teas was elected president, R. 
H. Bushway, Houston, re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. The South Texas growers dis- 
cussed the adoption of a Code of Ethics, but 
will come in later under a sectional arrange- 
ment. 

When writing advertisers, say you saw it 
in the American Nurseryman. 


TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supercede Arborvitae for hedge purposes 








AZALEAS (evercreen & pecipvovs) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 











Send us your list of requirements with 
full particulars as to quantities, varieties 
and sizes. 


BOBBINK and ATKINS 


RutuerFrorp, N. J. 








GUARD YOUR TREES 
Protect your orchard and shrubbery with 


SULPHONOIL 


a positive repellent for tree borers, rabbits, 
mice and rodents. 
Easily applied, Economical and Safe. 
DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS WANTED 


CASTLE CHEMICAL CO., Castle Rock, Minn. 








THIS SIZE SPACE 


$2.10 Per Issue 
Under Yearly Term $1.90 








American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs. Cannas. Tuberoses, 
Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, Spagnum Moss. 
Send For Free Catalogue. 


31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph 5t. 
New York City Chicage, TM. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 
LESTER C. LOVETT 


Milford Delaware 
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QUALITY GOODS. 


o¢?¢ ¢ 


ADVERTISE 


Your Quality Stock 
At Quality Prices 


and you will find, as other advertisers 
do, that there is always a market for 







The American Nurseryman 


affords the logical medium through 
which to dispose of your stock to the 
trade, or to fill your own “shorts”. 


EXCLUSIVELY THE 
NURSERYMAN’S JOURNAL 







































Ask for adbertising rates and closing dates 





EVERGREENS 


Famous Since 1855 





Members American Association of Nurserymen 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
A. H. HILL, President 


Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


HILL 








DIRECTORY OF NURSERY TRADE ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA 


American Association of Nurserymen — 
Charles Sizemore, Secy., Louisiana, Mo 

Alabama Nurserymen’s Association—H. 
A. Pauly, Secy., 3915 Bessemer Blvd., Bir- 
mingham. 

Arkansas Nurserymen’s Association—W. 
M. Moberly, Secy., Sulphur Springs. 

California Association of Nurserymen— 
Henry W. Kruckeberg, Secy., 340 S. San 
Pedro St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association — 
A. E. St. John, Secy., Manchester. 

Eastern Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion—Chas. K. Baillie, Secy., Box 158, Wel- 
land, Ontario. 

Eastern Nurserymen’s Association—Rus- 
se"l Harmon, Secy., Stroudsburg, Pa, 

Fruit and Flower Club of Western New 
York—W. R. Welch, Secy., Geneva, N. Y.’ 

Georgia Nurserymen’s Association — J. 
Slater Wight, Secy., Cairo. 

Idaho State Nurserymen’s Association— 
Sidney A. Nelson, Secy., Boise. 

illinois Nurserymen’s Association—Miles 
W. Bryant, Secy., Princeton. 

lowa Nurserymen’s Association—C. C. 
Smith, Secy., Charles City. 

Long Island Nurserymen’s Association— 
Clifton Sammis, Secy., Huntington, L. I. 
Hold monthly meetings. 

Association of Kansas Nurserymen—Chas. 
Scott, Secy., Topeka. 

Kentucky Nurserymen’s Association—Al- 
vin Kidwell, Secy., Sparta. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association 


—Winthrop H. Thurlow, Secy., West New- 
hor vy. 





Michigan Association of Nurserymen— 
N. Ll. W. Kriek, Secy., Lansing. 

Minnesota Nurserymen’s Association — 
W. T. Cowperthwaite, Secy., 20 W. Fifth 
St., St. Paul. 

Mississippi Nurserymen’s Asgociation—M. 
B. Allen, Secy., Lilydale Nurs., Long Beach 

Missouri Nurserymen’s Association — 
William A. Weber, Secy., Affton. 

Nebraska Nurserymen’s Association — 
Ernst Herminghaus, Secy., Lincoln. 

New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
W. N. Craig, Secy., Weymouth, Mass. 

New Jersey Association of Nurserymen— 
Fred D. Osman, Secy., New Brunswick. 

New York Nurserymen’s Associaton — 
Charles J. Maloy, Secy., 209 Linden St., 
Rochester. 

North Carolina Association of Nurserymen 
—John Van Lindley, Secy., Pomona. 

Northern Retail Nurserymen’g Association 
—H. G. Loftus, Secy., 19 Arthur Ave. S. E., 
Minneapolis. Minn 

Nurserymen’s Cooperative Association—- 
W. C. Griffing, Secy., Beaumont, Tex. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—G. Wal- 
ter Burwell, Secy., 4060 E. Maim St., Co- 
lumbus. 

Oklahoma Nurserymen’s Association — 
Mrs. W. E. Rey, Secy., 5310 Belle Isle Ave., 
Oklahoma City. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
C. A. Tonneson, Secy., Burton, Wash. 

Pennsylvania Association of Nurserymen 
—H. L. Haupt, Secy., Hatboro, Pa. 

Portland Nursery Club—A. M. Doerner, 
Secy., Doty & Doerner, Porland. 





Retail Nurserymen’s Assn., of U. S.—W. G. 
McKay, Secy., Madison, Wis. 

Rhode Island Nurserymen’s Association— 
V. A. Vanicek, Secy., Newport. 

Rio Grande Valley Nurserymen’s Assn.— 
H. L. Bonnycastle, Secy., Mercedes, Tex. 

Rocky Mountain Nurserymen’s Assn.— 
Chas. C. Wilmore, Secy., Box 382, Denver. 

South Dakota Nurserymen’s Association 
—J. B. Taylor, Secy., Ipswich. 

Southern Alabama Nurserymen’s Ass’n.— 
W. H. Pollock, Secy., Irvington. 

Southern California Nurserymen’s Ass’n.— 
Chas. N. Keiter, Secy., 159 So. Balm Dr., Bev- 
erly Hills, Cal. 

South Carolina Florists’ & Nurserymen’s 
Assn.—William DeLoach, Secy., Columbia. 

Southern Nurs2rymen’s Association— W. 
C. Daniels, Secy., Charlotte, N. C. 

South Texas Nurserymen’s Ass’n.—R. H. 
Bushway, Secy., 304 McGowen Ave., Hous- 
ton. 

Southwestern Nurserymen’s Association— 
Mrs. Thomas B. Foster, Secy., Denton, Tex. 

Tennessze Nurserymen’s Association — 
Prof. G. M. Bentley, Secy., Knoxville. 

Twin City Nurserymen’s Association—J. 
Juel, Secy., Hoyt Nurs., St. Paul, Minn. 

Virginia Nurserymen’s Association—W. N. 
Roper, Secy., Petersburg. 

Western Association of Nurserymen — 
George W. Holsinger, Secy., Rosedale, Kan. 

Western Canada Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion—T. A. Torgeson, Secy., Estevan, Sask. 

Wisconsin Nurserymen’s Association—M. 
C. Hepler, Secy., Pardeeville. 


LESS THAN FOUR CENTS A WEEK—lIssued ist and 15th of each month. The National Journal of Commercial Horti- 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
Chief Exponent of the Nursery Trade yearly term, $1.90 


culture. National and international circulation. 


Reaching every state in the 


Union. Journal appreciated by upward of 2500 Nursery readers. Subscription: 
$2:00 per year; two years for $3.00. A one-inch advertisement for $2.10; under 
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